ADOPTION

ADOP'TION, a legal term defining the
process of accepting as one's own child the
i-hilcl of another. Adoption is regulated by
legal statute in practically every state in the
Union and in British possessions. Typical of
this form of legislation are the following:
Any competent party may adopt a child if
consent to such adoption is obtained in writ-
ing from the child's living parents or guard-
ians, or from the child, in case the latter has
attained a certain age (usually 12 or 14
years). In most states only minors may be
adopted. Adoption gives to the child all the
rights of a natural son or daughter, includ-
ing property rights by inheritance,, if the
process of adoption is carried out legally.

ADRENALIN, adre'nalin, an active
principle derived from the suprarenal
glands of animals, ductless glands situated
above each kidney. It occurs as a light
brown finely crystalline powder, having a
bitter taste. As a medical preparation, in a
highly diluted aqueous solution, it it em-
ployed as a powerful astringent and hemo-
static agent, adapted to contract muscular
tissues and to arrest hemorrhage. It is one
of the most effective drugs for stopping
paroxysms of asthma. The substance was
independently discovered by Aldrich and
Takamine, a Japanese chemist, in 1901.

ADRIAN, the name of six Popes of Rome,
the two most noted being Adrian IY (1100-
1159), the only Englishman who ever be-
came Pope, and Adrian V (d. 1276), who
settled a dispute between Henry III of Eng-
land and his nobles in- favor of the King.

ADRIANOPLE, adriano'pF, the capi-
tal of the vilayet of Adrianople, in Euro-
pean Turkey, 137 miles northwest of Istan-
bul, and on the railway which connects
Istanbul with Sofia and Belgrade. Adrian-
ople was named for the Roman emperor
Hadrian, who greatly enlarged and fortified
it. It was captured by the Goths in 378.
It was the residence of the Turkish Sultans
from 1361 to 1453, when Constantinople fell.
Here was signed in 1829 a treaty between
Russia and Turkey, in which the latter recog-
nized the independence of Greece.

During the Balkan War the city was be-
sieged by the Serbians and Bulgarians and
surrendered but was subsequently (July,
1913) recaptured, and Turkey's claim to
the city and its fortifications formally recog-
nized. After the World War, the Greek
army occupied the city, but in 1923 it was
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again restored to Turkey by the Treaty of
Lausanne.
Adrianople is in appearance an oriental
city. Many of its streets are narrow, lined
with ancient wooden building's. There re-
main a half-ruined palace of the sultans, a
splendid bazaar, and a sixteenth century
mosque of the sultan Selim II.
The industries of Adrianople include man-
ufactures of silk, woolen and cotton stuffs,
attar of roses, leather and tapestry. It has
a large trade in fruits and agricultural
proucts; its exports include raw silk, cotton,
attar of roses, wax and a dye known as
turkey red. The population is about 40,000.
ADRIATIC, adreafik, SEA, an arm of
the Mediterranean Sea, stretching- in a
northwesterly direction from the Strait of
Otranto, between Italy on the west and
Yugoslavia and Albania on the east. Its
length is about 480 miles, its average breadth
about 100 miles, and its area about 60,000
square miles. At its northern end are the
Gulf of Venice and the Gulf of Trieste.
The Italian coast line for the most part is
low and marshy and offers few opportuni-
ties for good harbors. In contrast, the
eastern shore is generally rugged and its
many inlets afford good harbor facilities.
The Sea is little affected by tidal movements.
ADULTERA'TICN", a term which covers
a wide variety of processes by which arti-
cles offered to purchasers are in some way
rendered inferior to an accepted standard.
The adulterated article may be changed in
quality, color, proportion of ingredients,
etc., or it may be a substitute for the gen-
uine commodity. Because consumers should
be protected against unscrupulous adulter-
ation and know exactly what they are buy-
ing, many governments have passed laws
regulating- the practice of adulteration.
Legislation regarding foods comes under
the head of pure food laws, and is discussed
elsewhere in these volumes under that title.
It is a common practice to add substances
to foods for the purpose of preserving
them. While not all preservatives are ac-
tually harmful, they are usually objection-
able because they reduce the flavor and
nutritive value of the food. The use of
poisonous preservatives is, of course, ab-
solutely unjustifiable. Of the harmless pre-
servatives, benzoate of soda, when used
in small quantities, is the least objection-
able. Sulphite of soda, used to neutralize the